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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The simple goal of this handbook is to make Associated Press 
writers better writers. 


To achieve it we have taken the realistic approach. We will 
show you some good writing (the AP report is full of it), and we 
will analyze some writing that could have been improved. 


Emphasis has been placed on specific examples, not on rules. 


The handbook is based on a year-long study by the AP Writing 
Committee. Consistent faults in the AP news report were cata- 
loged and general critiques were issued. Letters went to bureaus 
where offending stories originated. This manual, in effect, sum- 
marizes the study’s findings and recommendations. 


The AP Writing Committee was formed in April, 1958, with 
Hubbard Keavy, Los Angeles chief of bureau, chairman, and with 
Howard Heyn of the Los Angeles bureau his chief assistant and 
collaborator. In their work throughout the year and in the prepara- 
tion of this handbook they drew on ideas and material from editors 
of member newspapers, from committeemen of The Associated 
Press Managing Editors Assn., from AP bureau chiefs and execu- 
tives and from hundreds of AP staffers around the world. 


When the Committee started, it set itself a monumental task: 
to survey the entire news report for flaws and good points; make 
recommendations; get them across to each man at a typewriter; 
get him to act on them. 


Within a few months it was apparent that the effort was not 
wasted. The report—well written, to a large degree, to begin with— 
has shown signs of marked improvement. 


Leads have become shorter, punchier. Story length, a prime tar- 
get, has been trimmed without sacrificing essentials. The output 
of bright, offbeat copy has been notably stepped up. 


But there is always room for improvement. None of us has any 
illusions about being perfectionists. The point is that by keeping 
our sights consistently high we have a better chance to consolidate 
our gains, make up for inevitable lapses, and thereby lift the 
general level of our productive performance. 


The latest campaign is by no means the first. Constructive 
criticism on a daily basis is standard operating practice. So is 
citation for work well done. 


The moa elaborate previous effort was the Readability Cam- 
paign of Dr. Rudolf Flesch in 1948-50, discussed elsewhere in this 
book, and summarized in the first AP Writing Handbook. 


Dr. Flesch’s basic principles are just as sound today as they 
were 10 years ago. There are problems—some unique to journalism 
—not covered by his formula. But our readability targets remain 
the same. 


Some suggestions made here may inspire this challenge: If the 
fast pace of news service writing causes most faults, does it also 
rob us of the time for precautionary procedures? Speed certainly 
is a factor. But writing under pressure is a condition to which wire 
service men must adjust. Failure to think is another and more 
important cause. 


Good composition does not guarantee fairness and accuracy in 
reporting facts. That is one reason why these vital elements have 
not been considered in this writing handbook. There is another 
reason too: Truthfulness and fairness are the AP’s best known 
attributes. Writers and readers alike will attest to this; there is no 
need to dwell on the point. Our concern here is in presenting the 
facts, translating them into the written word. Phrased inexpertly, 
facts can have the effect of lies, or half-truths. They can misinform, 
just as omission of essential facts can distort a news story. 


This handbook may sound elementary to some staffers. Yet the 
Committee’s evidence shows that many writers need a better under- 
standing of basic composition. A review of its principles can benefit 
all of us. 


I believe this handbook also will be useful to writers of all other 
news media, and to journalism schools as well. 


ALAN J. GOULD, 
Executive Editor 


New York, August 1959 


Writing For The AP 


WHAT IS READABILITY? 


Dis Rupo.r FLEscuH, as consultant to The Associated Press, said 
that a story has readability when the average newspaper reader 
will read it, understand it and remember it. 


We can expand this premise a bit to show how a story gets that 
way. 

News writing has the highest degree of readability when it informs 
the reader clearly and quickly, completely and interestingly. 

Let’s look at these elements: 

Clarity relies almost completely on simplicity. Confusion comes 
from complex sentence construction, awkward alignment of clauses, 
unexplained technical terms and other hifalutin words. A compli- 
cated lead may be accurate and, with study, intelligible. But the 
hurried reader probably will not grasp it. Complexity is equally 
common in the body of the story, but the reader will never get 
that far if he can’t quickly understand the lead. 


Brevity, a universal virtue, has special value in AP writing. 
Wires are always crowded. Editors always have more copy than 
they use. Today’s reader has too many demands on his time to 
tarry with a longwinded writer. We have to hook him and hold 
him. This requires a tempting approach. Except in rare cases, the 
longer the sentence the weaker its impact. 


Completeness means simply that the story is essentially well- 
balanced and answers all the pertinent questions that the average 
reader will ask. 

Interest in news writing is many things. Primarily it is the 
human element—the personal touch that makes the reader feel 
related to the occurrence in some way, most often emotionally. His 
attention is held, he reads on. 

The Committee once summed up Readability: 


Our first duty is to tell what has happened in language the 
average reader can grasp at first reading. Every lead—and every 
subsequent paragraph—should be clear, incisive and interesting, so 
that he will be impelled to continue. We must not delay him with 
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wordiness, confuse him with imperfect sentence structure or dis- 
courage him with dull, technical phraseology. We must give him 
the drama and color that come from judicious selection of detail 
and a relaxed, conversational technique. We must not overfeed him 
by forcing who-what-why-when-where into a single sentence. 


The present readability campaign is, therefore, a continuation 
of the studies Dr. Flesch made for the AP in 1948-50. 


The Flesch formula stressed short sentences (an average of not 
more than 19 words each), short words and human interest writing. 


Dr. Flesch pointed out that the average newspaper reader has 
limited knowledge on many subjects and that his interest is likely 
to wander. Quick, clear, easy reading is a basic requirement for 
him. But he’s no moron. Over-simplification and dullness will 
neither serve nor satisfy him. Readability must have variety, not 
monotony, and the writer must not let his style become cramped. 


News of great interest—say a plane crash—will have readability 
with nothing more than a straight presentation of facts in natural 
order and in simple words. 


But there is also news of importance that is not basically in- 
teresting—perhaps due to complexity, as in a medical story. To give 
interest to this type the writer may inject the human element. 


In one of Flesch’s examples the first half of the story related 
a specific medical history, to create interest by a sequence treat- 
ment. The writer then went into the scientific aspect of the news 
—development of a new germ killer, in this case. He had, in short, 
lured the reader with narrative before administering the news- 
medicine. 


From such examples Flesch drew these conclusions: The story of 
natural interest can be told straight, in short sentences of simple 
words, and Readability will take care of itself. The story of little 
or no intrinsic interest requires special technique. The writer must 
simplify all sentences, but he must also emphasize whatever he 
can find to relate the news to the human element. 


Flesch stressed the importance of the lead. He cited these types 
as effective: The summary (as in the story of natural interest), 
the suspense (creating human interest in presenting not-so-interest- 
ing news), the surprise or punch line (it can be a one-two punch 
too), the lead of contrasting facts and the lead opening with a quo- 
tation. He sanctioned combinations of these, and advised against 
limiting the types to those named above. 


Flesch urged the use of short words. Why? The main trouble 
with long words, he said, is that they make the reader work 
harder. Every unfamiliar word is an obstacle. But even a familiar 
long word takes more time and effort to understand than a short 
one. 
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In almost every news story there are certain long words that 
are essential to the story. But, to balance these, the writer can 
keep the rest of the words shorter. 


It is better to use words that are generally used in everyday 
conversation. But, if you have to use a word that is unfamiliar to 
an ordinary reader, explain it. 


Flesh summarized thusly: Readability doesn’t mean blindly fol- 
lowing a formula. It means trying to write every story so that the 
average newspaper reader will read, understand and remember it. 


Quotes on Writing 


“The first and most important thing of all, at least for writers 
today, is to strip language clean, to lay it bare down to the bone.” 


—Ernest Hemingway (“Paris Was Our Mistress’) 


“Reading maketh a full man, conferences a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” —Francis Bacon (“Of Studies’’) 


“The artistic phase of reporting is the ability to put not only 
fact into the story but color and human interest, also feeling and 
good taste. The last elements are, I think, most important.” 


(Damon Runyon, from his column, “The Brighter Side,” 1945) 


“He (the young man fresh to journalism) must learn, if he 
doesn’t already know it, to avoid adjectives and to swear by the 
little verbs that bounce and leap and swim and cut.” (From advice 
to new reporters, which was handed out generously during his 
career by Stanley Walker, former city editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune.) 


“TI count it a high honor to belong to a trade in which the good 
men write each piece, each paragraph, each sentence as lovingly as 
any Addison, and do so in the full knowledge that by noon the 
next day it will have been used to light a fire or saved, if at all, 
to line a shelf.” (Alexander Woollcott) 


“T am still studying verbs and the mystery of how they connect 
nouns. I am more suspicious of adjectives than at any time in all 
my born days x x x All my life I have been trying to learn to 
read, to see and to hear. If God lets me live five years longer, 
I hope to be a writer.” (Carl Sandburg) 


“You take a few words, you put them together, and in a way 
not explicable they flash into life and you have not a sentence 
but a song, a revelation, a new creation, a joy forever.” 


—George Sampson (“On Truth and Beauty”) 


WORDS 


VERWRITING has two counts against it. It steals space and it’s 
dull. Nothing strains an editor’s patience more than unneces- 


sary words. 


It is axiomatic that the faster we write the more words we use. 
AP writers, always fighting the clock, learn to think tightly so 


they can write tightly. 


Wordiness shows up most often in three forms: Loose sentence 
structure, redundancy and needless detail. 


LOOSE JOINTED 


The police officer accompanied 
the two to Utah last week inas- 
much as it was felt that young 
Melvin could be of use in helping 
to locate or identify the killer. 


WORDY 


Police said the victim was iden- 
tified as x x x 


TIGHT 
The policeman accompanied 
them to Utah last week, hoping 


young Melvin could locate the 
killer. 


TIGHT 


Police said the victim was x x x 


The almost always needless phrase “identified as’”’ is wordy and 
casts doubt on identification in routine cases. If there is a ques- 
tion, try x x x tentatively identified by police x x x or x x x 
identified by papers found in the wreckage x x x 


An important statement, one of such significance that it needs 
to be repeated precisely, may—and often is—paraphrased in the 
lead and used in full in the body of the story. But repetition can 
be the best of all ways to waste words. Try not to repeat routine 


utterances. 


REPETITIOUS 


Former Gov. Goodwin J. Knight 
and his wife arrived Wednesday 
with no plans except for a little 
golf and a lot of relaxation. 

“IT haven’t any plans,” Knight 
told a news conference. “I want to 
take a rest for about a month and 
play some golf.” 


TIGHT 


Former Gov. Goodwin J. Knight 
and his wife arrived Wednesday 
with no plans, he said, except to 
rest for about a month and play 
some golf. 
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Redundancies often take forms like these: 


It’s a BABY boy for actress Yvonne x x x (It’s an elderly cliche, 
too); TEMPORARY recess; probed INTO; keeping STEADY 
company; NULL and void; one of a FLIGHT of three planes 
FLYING xx x; started OFF with; continued ON; ona STRETCH 
OF road. 


An adjective can create a redundancy: x x x died of SEVERE 
burns today x x x (who dies of a scorched finger?). 


Approximations may be redundant: Hurled 250 to 300 yards 
AWAY; AN ESTIMATED 400 or 500 feet; ABOUT’ several 
months old. They can be redundant and factually inaccurate too: 
A TOTAL OF ABOUT 115 or 120. (Which IS the total?) 


Names of places and persons frequently are superfluous. A home- 
made rocket—with 1,200 match heads as fuel—blew up IN SUB- 
URBAN ROCKY RIVER yesterday. Three boys were injured 
x x x Before we learn that three were hurt we are told the name of 
a neighborhood unknown to millions. 


NEEDLESS DETAIL (person) 


Superior Judge Edward R. 
Brand imposed the sentence after 
denying a plea to place Patterson 
on probation on condition that he 
seek psychiatric treatment. 


TIGHT 
Superior Court denied proba- 
tion. Patterson had offered to seek 
psychiatric treatment. (The judge 
didn’t comment significantly; his 
name was unnecessary. The pris- 


on term imposed was stated in an 
earlier paragraph.) 


Needless detail often is local detail, picked up by habit. Ex- 
ample: x x x collided with a BUREAU OF LAND MANAGE- 
MENT fire truck eight miles x x x The truck’s owner had no 
connection with the story. 


Needless detail does not have to be local, however. A lot of it 
can be seen in the blow-by-blow padding of some trivial incident. 
Except in special cases, distant points have little interest in street 
addresses or highway route numbers. As for special cases, we DO 
mention such places as Times Square, the Wilshire district and 
Bourbon Street because thousands of readers know them. 


Selectivity is one of the requisites of the able writer. 


LEADS 


HE LEAD is our showcase. It sells the story to the telegraph 

editor, helps him write the headline. It inspires the reader to go 
on—or jump to another column. If the reader is discouraged by the 
first paragraph, it usually doesn’t matter how good the rest of the 
story is. 


Who wouldn’t want to read the whole story that started out this 
way: 
Charles C. Binkley, 72, woke up today with a cold, a headache 
and a million dollars. 


Or these: 


You can come out now, earth people. That rocket from outer 
space came from a teen-ager’s basement. 


A miniature monkey rode a rocket to the fringes of space 
today, blazing a trail for man. 


Modern science, which has plumbed the innards of the atom, 
has been stopped cold by the British sausage. 


Long, cluttered leads come from writers who try to put the whole 
story into one breath-taking sentence. The cure: Break the lead 
into two sentences—even three—or save some of the details for 
later use. 


CLUTTERED SIMPLE 


The second place San Francisco Second-place San _ Francisco 


Giants took advantage of a ninth 
inning error in the first game and 
a gilt edged pitching performance 
by right hander Ruben Gomez in 
the second as they beat the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies 3-2 and 2-1 to- 
night to move within one percent- 
age point of the National League 
lead. 


beat Philadelphia 3-2 and 2-1 to- 
night to move within one percent- 
age point of the National League 
lead. 

A ninth inning error gave the 
Giants the first game, and gilt 
edged pitching by Ruben Gomez 
won the second. 


Direct leads are the easiest to read. Wherever possible verbs 
should be active, colorful. An indirect lead gives the news last. This 
delays the reader, may even stop him cold. 
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INDIRECT 


An Atlanta business man who 
joined two anti-Negro, anti-Jew- 
ish groups and turned over in- 
formation to the FBI, today asso- 
clated a man on trial for dynamit- 
ing the Jewish temple with race- 
hating John Kasper. 


INACTIVE 


A top ranking rocket AFD 
space weapons expert coupled a 
disclosure of his resignation from 
the Air Force today with a blast 
at the senior scientists upon whom 
the services rely for technological 
advice. 


DIRECT 


A man on trial for dynamiting 
the Jewish temple was linked to- 
day with race-hating John Kasper 
by an FBI undercover agent. 


ACTIVE, TIGHT 


A top level Air Force space 
weapons expert blasted civilian 
scientists today and said he has 
resigned. 


Dull leads fail to make the most of a story’s interest. Most are 
inactively phrased, with soft, static verbs. Some say nothing, some 
are loaded with identification and some are mere labels. Some 


leave out available drama. 


SOFT 


A thunderstorm struck south- 
west Iowa early today causing loss 
of life and vast property damage. 
More than 13 inches of rain fell 
in a few hours. (Dramatic details 
were buried deep in the story.) 


THIS 1S NEWSY? 


Joseph W. Mathews, curricu- 
lum director for the Christian 
Fund and Life Community of 
Austin, Tex., was the Danforth 
Religious Seminar speaker at the 
University of Iowa yesterday. 


DELAYING THE NEWS 


Dean David E. Snodgrass of the 
University of California’s Hast- 
ings College of Law says the 
American Bar Association’s long 
time ban on news photographs in 
courtrooms is archaic and un- 
realistic. 


HARD 


Nine persons were drowned, 
homes and buildings were washed 
away, bridges were ripped out and 
crops flattened by a thunderstorm 
in southwest Iowa today. 

Thirteen inches of rain fell in a 
few hours. Hundreds of families 
were evacuated. 


WHAT TO DO? 
(pass it) 


TELLING THE NEWS 


The rule against news photo- 
graphs in courtrooms is archaic 
and unrealistic, says a law school 
dean. 
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Technical terms and fuzzy wording can obscure leads. In this 
sentence a legal phrase is misleading: The question of a last minute 
stay of execution which could precede a new trial for two former 
Truman administration officials is now before a federal judge. 
Those who read on learned that this is what the sentence meant: 
A federal judge must decide whether prison terms for two former 
Truman adminisiration officials will be delayed pending their re- 
trial. 


The attempt to cover two thinly related angles at once, pre- 
sumably for emphasis, can complicate a lead and make reading 
difficult. From Kentucky to Washington to Little Rock, as the next 
example shows, is a lot of territory for a headline writer: 


ORIGINAL 


A demonstration in front of a 


REWRITE 


Police broke up a demonstra- 


desegrated Kentucky school was 
broken up by police Wednesday on 
the eve of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s momentous special session 
on the speed of intergration at 
Little Rock Central High School. 


tion Wednesday in front of a de- 
segrated Kentucky school. 

The disturbance reflected the 
tension among citizens waiting for 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s special 
session to rule on the speed of 
integration at Little Rock Central 
High School. 


The time element in leads must be placed with care, to keep the 
sentence simple and to avoid giving the reader a wrong impression. 
In the following example the placement of “today” infers action 


which did not take place today: 


TIME ELEMENT WRONG 


President Eisenhower brushed 
aside ‘whatever difficulties the 
Soviets may raise’ to talks on 
nuclear suspension today and 
sped three scientists to Geneva. 


TIME ELEMENT RIGHT 


President Eisenhower today 
brushed aside ‘whatever difficul- 
ties the Soviets may raise’ to talks 
on nuclear suspension. He sped 
three scientists to Geneva. 


Needlessly pinpointing the time sets up another hurdle for the 
reader. “Early today” is meaningless, unless pre-dawn darkness is 
a factor. Sometimes a precise hour is included unnecessarily. 


Some leads give the time element more attention than the news, 
perhaps in an attempt to update the story: Preliminary hearing has 
been scheduled for Aug. 21 for three persons held on child desertion 
charges in the swapping of a five month old boy. This is a problem 
in second-day leads. Almost any lead can be better phrased if the 
writer resists forcing “today” or “yesterday” into the sentence. 
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Telegraph editors like fresh developments in second-day leads. 
We can’t always oblige; there may be no development. The alterna- 
tive is a fresh approach—an angle underplayed or omitted in the 
previous cycle, or at least deft rephrasing of the material at hand. 


This lead had nothing new—and said so in routine fashion: The 
United Auto Workers and the auto indusiry’s Big Three return to 
the bargaining table today. 


Falsely updated second-day leads constantly employ such con- 
trivances as x x x prepared today for another effort, x x x headed 
back into x x x today, x x x kept a close watch today on x x x, 
x x x turned attention today x x x , x x x was set today, x x x 
two (or three)- pronged investigation under way today. 


Phraseworthy Writing 


Frank Manitzas, Austin, Tex., wrote about Hurricane Ella: “A 
tired tropical storm eased gently into Texas x x x” 


Hollywood cheered “the sacking of the sack and the demise of 
the chemise” in Dick Bieser’s story on fashion changes. 


“Swarm of pipsqueak planets” was the way Frank Carey, 
Washington, described the celestial bodies which were joined by 
Russia’s sun satellite. 


Colorful (three-ply) writing: “The rockets will be painted red, 
white and blue—just like the mailbox down on the corner.” (Frank 
Cormier, Washington, on mail delivery rockets.) 


Alton Blakeslee described dreams: “The free movies of sleep.” 


“A bit of heavenly horseplay” (Ray Stephens, Kansas City, on 
the relative activities of Venus and the moon.) 


Vern Haugland’s picture of the rocket poised for America’s 
first satellite launching in January 1958: “It stood there, minute 
after minute, with fumes of liquid oxygen drifting from it like 
steam from a simmering kettle.” 


Profile of a tattoo artist: “People go to him when they want 
to get something on their chest.” (Charles Maher, Los Angeles.) 


SENTENCES 


(poAMMABIANS hold that the simple sentence has one clause. But, 
for practical purposes, a sentence can have more than one 
clause and remain simple—if its parts are properly arranged. 

It can’t have too many clauses or it will present too many 
details. Long sentences with several ideas, however closely related, 
are apt to confuse or delay the reader. 

This one tries to say too much: Martin F. Donoghue, monitor 
board chairman, has made tt clear that the anti-racketeering group 
may get in the way of the monitors’ cleanup efforts and also that 
reforms have not progressed enough in the 114% million member 
union to insure a fair and democratic convention. Make two sen- 
tences: x x x cleanup efforts. He also has contended x x x. 

The simple sentence, in news writing, is clear, active and direct. 
Its subject and predicate are never widely separated. Verb tenses 
conform and word meanings are precise. 


It is natural to expect news writers to understand sentence 
structure. Yet, undeniably, some do not. 


Awkward, inept or ambiguous phrasing provides the strongest 
evidence. The words are all there, perhaps, but in the wrong order. 
Such sentences, at best, are rough; at worst, they’re incoherent. 


The following sentence isn’t ungrammatical, but awkward con- 
struction gives that impression: A sleek two-place jet fighter said 
to fly faster and farther than any plane the Navy now has went 
through a leisurely shakedown flight today. 

This is inept phrasing: A contestant on a nationwide television 
stunt show was reported in good condition today from burns 
suffered when a stunt backfired. A new kind of tonic? What is meant 
is that the patient is recovering well, or satisfactorily. 


Confusion is the end result of this sentence: Wallace denied a 
motion for continuance of a hearing sought by U.S. District At- 
torney Paul Cross in the case. Did Cross seek the hearing or the 
continuance? 


In rapid writing special care is needed to keep clauses and 
phrases in correct sequence for clear, quick understanding: 


ZIG-ZAG STRAIGHT LINE 
An inventor of a top secret de- The inventor of a top secret 
vice has won the right to sue the device, suing the government for 
government for compensation be- compensation, has won the right 
hind closed doors. to trial behind closed doors. 
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A misplaced verb—too far from the subject—put two candidates 
plus the weather into this political race: 


SLEEPER-JUMP 


Arizona voters, prompted by a 
torrid senatorial race between Re- 
publican Sen. Barry Goldwater 
and Democratic Gov. Ernest Mc- 
Farland and warm sunny weath- 
er, turned out in heavy force 
today. 


LONG SHOT 


x x x unless the black DOG which 
bit her while she fed birds around 
her grandmother’s home IS soon 


CLOSE-COUPLED 


Arizona voters turned out in 
heavy force today, prompted by 
warm, sunny weather and a torrid 
senatorial race between Republi- 
can Sen. Barry Goldwater and 
Democratic Gov. Ernest McFar- 
land. 


CLOSEUP 


x x x unless authorities soon find 
the black dog that bit her while 
she fed x x x 


FOUND. 


Unrelated ideas never should be put into the same sentence. An 
example: Lowell Lee, who plays the bassoon in the university band 
and who had been a top grade student in high school, then drove 
back to his rooms x x x threw the guns in the river; talked with 
x x x The bassoon clause should be over there with the woodwinds, 
the scholastic rating with his background—in separate sentences. 

Another two-in-one sentence: Once a judge on the state’s highest 
court, Seabury broke his hip three years ago. 

Backing into a statement of fact nearly always makes a sentence 
weak or awkward: 


ROUNDABOUT 
One pilot parachuted to safety 


STRAIGHTFORWARD 
After the jet fighters collided, 


but the other fought for control 
of his plane before also bailing 
out after the jet fighters collided. 


one pilot quickly parachuted to 
safety. The other fought to con- 
trol his plane before bailing out. 


Inactive and participial sentence constructions are indirect and 
usually lack impact. Frequently they use more words, too. x x x 
for the slapping of the school board president x x x plainly is weaker 
than x x x for slapping x x x Indirection can even mislead, as: Long 
a member of the Masons, he became principal of x x x This hints, 
unintentionally, that long Masonic membership cinched the ap- 
pointment. 

An accurate statement may become erroneous if modifiers are 
misplaced: Mrs. Jones APPARENTLY was burned while cooking 
x x x doesn’t say what the writer means. Her burns are a visible 
fact; how she got them is the only point in doubt. She x x x was 
BURNED, apparently while cooking x x x 
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The word, rather than its placement in the sentence, also can 
cause trouble unless it means precisely what we intend it to con- 
vey. The inexact word can even reverse the meaning: Witnesses 
accused the police WITH unnecessary roughness x x x says, actu- 
ally, that the people were pretty rough on the officers. The writer 
meant just the opposite. 

Changing tense within the sentence sometimes is carelessness, 
sometimes an attempt to crowd two sentences into one: Miskousky 
PITCHED his campaign on repeal of Oklahoma’s prohibition law, 
and Edmondson HAS LEANED toward legal liquor. Here “has” 
belongs in the first clause or out of the second. 

Verbalizing nouns is a popular game these days. But there 
should be limits. He HOMES in Milwaukee x x x is definitely out 
of bounds. Also misused are forms of the verb “to see,” aSinxxx 
an accident that SAW the top of a sedan sheared off x x x 

Certain provincial expressions make clumsy sentences. Almost 
everyone has written something like x x x subcommittee is LOOK- 
ING INTO WHETHER Goldfine x x x Now and then we get a 
super-colloquialism: x x x likes FOR dogs to be kept inside x x x 
Extra words also get into such expressions as x x x imprisonment 
OF up to 10 years x x x 

Conversational we try to be. But let’s don’t gabble. 


Classic Leads of Classic AP Stories 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 (AP)—Under the wide and starry skies 
of his own homeland America’s unknown dead from France sleeps 
tonight, a soldier home from the wars. (Kirke L. Simpson, 1921, the 
first AP story to win a Pulitzer Prize.) 


YUKON, Okla. (AP)—Hi, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
the cow jumped into the silo. (John Randolph, 1949, the story about 
Grady the cow that attracted nationwide attention. Grady finally 
gol out.) 


NEW YORK (AP)—The Literary Digest turned over in its grave 
today—and laughed. (Saul Pett, 1948, after Truman had confounded 
the pollsters by being reelected.) 


NORTH POLE (AP) —He'’s off! Santa Claus is on his way at last! 
The Jolly Old Saint and his famous reindeer are zooming through 
the Arctic skies right now, heading for the American border. He'll 
reach it tonight. (Hal Boyle, in his pre-Christmas column first moved 
in 1948 and repeated several times since.) 


LAKE PLACID, N.Y. (AP)—They took me down the most dan- 
gerous mile and a half in the entire sports world today, gave me 
thrills enough to last a lifetime and then before my eyes laid the 
picture of destruction that might well have come to me from less 
capable hands. (Edward J. Neil, 1932, after a ride down the Olympic 
bobsled run. The story won a Pulitzer Prize citation.) 


TECHNIQUE 


ASTE, judgment and proper story organization are all important 

in news writing. A smooth, sparkling story with an appealing 
lead requires planning. Extra thought is the price of this extra 
quality. 

Ponderous, abstract writing makes hard reading even when it is 
perfectly grammatical. Just a few such passages can ruin a news 
story. 

Those who work around bureaucrats have a descriptive term for 
this kind of pretentious phrasing: Gobbledegook. Note these speci- 
mens: Quert public resistance is sufficient cause to nullify x x x; 
Delay could not be predicated on opposition to desegregation x x x; 
The sustention of the principle ts all the more indispensable x x x; 
Under mandate to achieve conformity x x x 

The trouble is, abstract phrases sound important—and say next 
to nothing. They aren’t specific. Significant relationships, for ex- 
ample, or x x x since the over-all policy was brought into focus. 
Nobody could glean much meaning from these. 

Governmentese is the highest—or lowest—form of abstract writ- 
ing. A farmer’s overage on his allotment, when translated from the 
idiom of the handout, means his excess. And why write An electri- 
cal malfunction probably stymied x x x when the conversational 
Something as simple as a broken wire probably x x x would be so 
much easier? 

Stories which fail to answer obvious questions are equally dis- 
couraging to the reader. Such accounts, though cleverly written, 
defeat our primary purpose: To inform. 

These questions can concern matters of fact, unexplained pro- 
cedures, undefined terms. A nicely composed Christmas story, for 
instance, reported that a crippled child home from the hospital— 
but going back—was thrilled most by a new bicycle, his first. Can 
he ride it? Will he some day? The story didn’t say. 

John T. Godfrey, 37, the nation’s second ranking World War II 
flying ace, died in his home today of AMYOTROPHIC LATERAL 
SCLEROSIS. You can’t very well define the ailment in the first 
sentence—where it shouldn’t have been named—but the story never 
did explain. It did not even state the symptoms. Legal terms and 
such scientific phrases as auroral zone and fool-candles have ap- 
peared, unexplained. 

Another example: A sheriff cleverly used an infra-red flash bulb 
to trap a burglar by photography. But the story didn’t say that 
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an infra-red flash'cannot be seen by the unaided eye. This in- 
visibility was the whole point of the sheriff’s trick. 


The need for proper attribution cannot be stressed too strongly. 
This lead had none: Translated excerpts from the talk between 
Soviet fighter pilots as one of them shot down an unarmed U.S. 
transport with 17 men aboard were read today x x x Who said 
Soviet pilots shot the plane down? The U.S. State Department said 
so. The Russians denied it. The AP didn’t know on its own. 


Over-attribution, on the other hand, seriously impedes the 
reader’s progress. Example: 


REPORTS A REPORT SAYS IT 
The Air Force, using reports The Air Force said the two 
from the Air Force hospital at pilots were in serious condition. 


Charleston, released a report say- 
ing the two pilots were in serious 
condition. 


Over-identification is just as ungainly as over-attribution: The 
Redbirds hammered three Japanese pitchers, including PACIFIC 
LEAGUE ROOKIE OF THE YEAR SUBMARINE PITCHER 
TADASHI SUGIURA. 


Everybody, now and then, gets carried away by his own words 
in composing figures of speech. This one got out of hand: To reply 
to it one must fire a scattergun because there is no nail-on-the-head 
answer. One answer would only rattle the fringes of the poser. 


A mixed (practically homogenized) metaphor: A Grass Roots 
Farm proposal dredged from months of interviewing Nebraska 
farmers, was on the table to kick off a planning session of the 
Democratic x x x 


A few flyers into Metaphoria border on bad taste or bad gram- 
mar: New Jersey had a NO HITTER going as the Memorial Day 
weekend was about. to enter its FINAL INNING. That sporty lead 
introduced a death toll roundup. And this lead should have been 
“shotted” on sight: The Teamsters Union AIMED ANOTHER 
PEACE DOVE at the CIO but the federation POT SHOTTED 
THE BIRD on sight. 


Cliches, regrettably, will be with us always. Inevitably they 
creep into rapid writing, but we can keep them to a minimum. 
Weary firefighters, police dragnet, withering fire, violence flared, 
pumped two bullets into his abdomen, stubborn blaze and a wild 
90 m.p.h. chase through crowded streets—these are a few hopelessly 
trite expressions. Other favorites: 


The Senate HEADS INTO a fifth day of debate on the BITTER- 
LY CONTESTED x x x; delicate operation (they all are; some 
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are more difficult); BEEFED UP crews fought the fire as it 
RAGED OUT OF CONTROL x x x; Gunfire broke AN UNEASY 
TWO-DAY TRUCE xxx 


It is somewhat puzzling why needless quotation marks show up 
at all. An indirect quote is perfectly legitimate. It should be 
obvious that placing marks around harmless words or phrases is 
pointless. 


There may be some justification for quoting slang, possibly 
libelous adjectives or editorial matter, even when attributed. But 
no such excuse applies here, for example: Her stepfather had urged 
Starkweather to “stay away” from the Bartlett home. 


Here are some more: 


Harry S. Truman charged today that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles “brought about” the present crisis in the 
Formosan Strait. 


Adm. Harry D. Felt x x x said the convoy system x x x now is 
“working much better.” 


Prosecutor Metro Holovachka promised a “complete statement” 
on Senate Rackets Committee charges that a grand jury investiga- 
tion of highway land buying was “fixed.” 


Good story organization is one of the hardest, but most impor- 
tant, tasks in rapid writing. The account that skips from one angle 
to another—and back again—is irritating; the account that belabors 
its point is boring. No reader will spend much time with either. 


What is good organization? Any form that has impact. The con- 
ventionally organized story presents its elements in order of im- 
portance. This is effective in reporting fast-breaking action or 
events of great importance. But it can be the dull way of handling 
not-so-hot news. 


A better plan, in most cases, is: Work out the most interesting 
arrangement. Forget the traditional five Ws if an offbeat technique 
will hook the reader and entertain him while you inform him. 


There are infinite ways of doing this. A few approaches too often 
overlooked are: The narrative form, the suspense story with a 
kicker, the account that tells itself through quotes, the gentle 
build-up to a climax, the progressive answering of an opening 
question. 


Ingenuity and freshness keep the reader reading. 


COLOR 


HE worpb “color” has special meaning to a news writer. On big 

events, like a political convention or World Series, we have 
special color sidebars and writers specifically assigned to look for 
color. Even more important, color—in the meaning used here— 
should be a part of every major news story. 


“Color” is not only a figure of speech. It means exactly what it 
says—to get color-words, “red,” “‘green’”’ and “blue,” into the copy 
where they fit, and to evoke color images wherever possible. The 
problem is to help the reader see the scene. Words that carry literal 


color images are immensely helpful . . . Rex Beach’s description of 
heavy surf as the “wild white horses of the sea.” ... The poet’s 
image, “fog crept over the city like a great, grey cat.” ... A Revolu- 


tionary War battle scene, “rumbled down the line of red-coated 
infantry.” 


The object is to depict so graphically that the reader can visualize 
the scene and what took place there. In short, to see it in his mind’s 
eye. It is easier to say than to do but (1) you watch for and use 
tiny, unique details, (2) you describe an expression on a man’s face 
at a given instant, (3) you use auditory symbols that evoke sound- 
images. 


This does NOT mean the use of generalized, meaningless ad- 
jectives such as colorful, spectacular, striking, dramatic. 


The specific descriptive detail is what does it, in sound as well as 
sight. The tremor in a woman’s voice . . . the sputtering of an air- 
plane engine just before the crash. In a story describing the sum- 
ming-up speech to a jury by Clarence Darrow, the reporter noted 
that Darrow reached his climax just as the courthouse bell began 
to toll 12 o’clock. He said Darrow synchronized the recapitulation 
of his main points with each stroke of the bell. In the Scopes trial, 
too, a reporter got not only color but sound effect images into a 
piece of description which said ‘“‘a farmer in the audience snapped 
his red galluses in approval.” 


This being a Light and Sound world, most of our sensory impres- 
sions come through the eyes and ears. The trick is to find details 
that will let the reader see and hear what took place. It isn’t easy. 


Two AP stories which won Pulitzer Prizes provide examples of 
the kind of detail which brings the story right home to the reader. 


First, Don Whitehead in his account of Eisenhower’s 1952 trip to 
Korea: 
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After breakfast, the General agreed to go back up to Suribachi so 
that cameramen could get the picture they had missed the day 
before. He rode in a Chevrolet sedan to the foot of Suribachi, and 
then climbed out to transfer to a jeep for the steep climb up a dusty 
trail cut out of the side of the hill. 


Wilson asked the driver why the change was being made from 
the sedan to the jeep. 


“That hill’s too steep for the Chevrolet to make it,” the driver 
sald. 


“Are you sure?” Wilson asked. 
“I’m damned sure, sir,” the youth replied. 


Later, the driver was told that he had been talking to the next 
Secretary of Defense and the man whose company makes Chey- 
rolets. 


Next, some I-was-there descriptive from the Little Rock story of 
Sept. 23, 1957, by Relman Morin: 


At that instant, the eight Negroes—the three boys and five girls— 
were crossing the schoolyard toward a side door at the south end 
of the school. The girls were in bobby sox and the boys were 
dressed in shirts open at the neck. All were carrying books. 


They were not running, not even walking fast. They simply 
strolled toward the steps, went up and were inside before all but 
a few of the 200 people at that end of the street knew it. 


“They’ve gone in,” a man roared. “Oh, God, the niggers are in 
the school.” 


“The invariable law of the newspaper is to be interesting. Sup- 
pose you tell all the truths of science in a way that bores the 
reader; what is the good? The truths don’t stay in the mind and 
nobody thinks any the better of you because you have told the 
truth tediously. The reporter must give his story in such a way 
that you know he feels its qualities and events and is interested 
in them.” (Charles A. Dana) 


“A serious writer is not to be confused with a solemn writer. 
A serious writer may be a hawk or a buzzard or even a popinjay, 
but a solemn writer is always a bloody owl.” 


—Ernest Hemingway (“Death in the Afternoon’’) 


SUMMARY 


HE FOREGOING comment and examples lead to these conclusions: 

(1) Most shortcomings stem from automatic, habit-ridden writ- 
ing. The cause: Mental inertia. 

(2) A simple style is the most readable style. But simplicity is 
harder to achieve than complexity. 

Common mistakes rarely spring from ignorance. The writer 
knows better; that’s what embarrasses him when errors are spotted. 

He merely failed to think before he wrote. 

Failure to think is just as evident in story content as in syntax. 
The easiest way to write about a romantic triangle is the way you 
wrote about the last one, or the last 25. Inertia blocks the urge to 
devise lighter, less conventional treatment. 

Writing is hard. But it has gratifying moments. It can be fun, 
if we relax. Too many writers tighten up at the typewriter. 


The conversational approach, relaxed and realistic, should be 
used more often. Many times a reporter’s story is more effective 
the way he outlines it, chattily, to his desk than the way he 
writes it. 


Constraint and conformity bore the reader and weary the writer. 
A reader won’t find much interest in a piece written by a man who 
couldn’t work up any steam about it himself. 

But the writer has this advantage: Although the news is dull, he 
can try to enliven its presentation. He’s free to experiment, within 
reason. He can duck the obvious lead. Sometimes he can report the 
action in reverse sequence. He has to supply all the essential 
information, to be sure, but he doesn’t have to deliver it by a route 
that was old in Caesar’s day. 

Enterprise is inertia’s opposite. Hunt for the unusual twist that 
lifts the story above the level of the ordinary. Dig for the news be- 
hind the news. Build up the routine pronouncement. 


The work-up story is a frequent feature of today’s spot AP 
budget. It is produced, usually, by asking a few extra questions, 
gathering a few extra quotes, expanding an angle previously buried. 
Or it can be an original, the fruit of a brain-storming session. Such 
sessions can assess the development possibilities of stories written 
drably in a previous cycle. 

The good writer understands completely the structure of the 
simple sentence. This is his best insurance against clumsy or 
wooden phrasing. 
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Common sense decrees that not every sentence should be as short 
as we can make it. Our typical reader may be a bus driver, but he 
isn’t the primary pupil learning to read. Crisp sentences are fine, 
but in unbroken sequence they are as monotonous as a mile of fence 
posts. A few longer sentences supply balance and, if the writer has a 
real feeling for words, euphony. 


This handbook has not considered separately the various special 
fields of news writing—sports, radio, science, business, politics—be- 
cause the basic qualities of good composition apply equally in each. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the AP radio news report 
in many ways epitomizes the aims of the writing program. Particu- 
larly evident here is the importance of directness, simplicity, brevity, 
conversational style. It is, in fact, an excellent idea to read aloud 
every story, whether it be destined for newsprint or broadcast. 


As mentioned earlier, this booklet has concentrated on presenta- 
tion of the facts, on how the stories should be written. It should never 
be forgotten, however, that we must never tamper with the truth, 
and that in the selection of the news and of the facts to be presented 
we must make every possible effort to be fair, impartial and accurate. 


Top flight news writing depends upon many things: Smooth, 
simple sentences; good choice of detail for drama; narrative clarity; 
effective organization, for impact; well composed figures of speech; 
avoidance of tiresome wordiness; reporting all the facts essential to 
a fair understanding of the news and what it means. 


We all know phrasemakers with a gift for brilliant description, a 
natural ability to find humor in the commonplace and crystal 
clarity in the complex. Such writers are unique; they cannot be 
reproduced by the processes outlined here. For the rest of us, this 
much can be said: 


Don’t strain to be witty, dramatic or funny; it never quite comes 
off. 


However rushed you may be, always THINK before writing. 


Never stop trying to find a fresh approach. This is easier if you 
relax. 


When you write a lead, consider: Will its essence make a head- 
line? 


Never forget that the period is the noblest of punctuation marks. 


GOOD EXAMPLES 


S faces BOOKLET has concentrated so far on common faults of news 
writing with illustrations from the AP report. But, as mentioned 
on the first page, the AP report ts full of well written stories every 
day. 

Some of these are reproduced on the following pages. They were 
selected because they are representative of good AP writing, and they 
illustrate many different types of copy, written under varying con- 
ditions. 


Ina booklet this size it was impossible to carry many of the stories 
in full; excerpts were selected in an effort to give some of the flavor 
of each story and show the writing skill involved. 


A superior profile is as much a matter of good reporting and careful 
research as it is of writing. This one, by Saul Pett, shows a lot of 
leg work as well as some bright phraseology— 


BOSTON (AP)—What kind of a Some men crave money; others, 
man is Bernard Goldfine? power, still others, fame. Goldfine 
may crave all three but the re- 
curring motif in this man, running 
through his life in alternately 
comic and pathetic tones, is his 


_ He is a busy man, always rush- need to be liked. Not just liked, 
ing, always late, always in crisis. but well liked. 


Life in the Goldfine bow] is frenetic 
and frequently complicated by the 
king fish stumbling over his own 


He is a big man in textiles, a fast 
man with a buck or a name or a 
vicuna or a case of whisky. 


He wants the impossible. He 
wants to be liked by everyone— 
governors, presidential aides, sena- 


ego. tors, congressmen, big and small 
For example, if you or I wanted people, bank presidents and their 
a particular government pamphlet, clerks, waiters, bellboys, chamber- 


we'd get it simply by writing to the maids. All of them get handsome 
Government Printing Office and gifts or tips. Goldfine’s purpose 


enclosing 25 cents. Not Goldfine. may or may not be to gain special 
He’d call friends, a U.S. senator influence but it is true that among 

or a couple of congressmen. They’d people he gives to there are many 

have a secretary mail it to him and who couldn’t help him fix a traffic 

Goldfine, always grateful, always ticket. 

generous, would send the secre- You get this picture of Gold- 


tary a case of 12-year-old whisky. fine’s hungering ego by watching 
Why the roundabout way? Be- him in action and by talking to his 


cause Goldfine needs to be re- family, to his business associates, 
minded he has friends and one various lawyers and friends. 
proof of friendship is a favor. Ever mindful that he was born 
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poor in Russia, that he belongs to 
a minority group, that his father 
was a peddler, that his own educa- 
tion stopped early in high school, 
that he once shined shoes for a 
living, Bernard Goldfine will say 
to a lawyer whom he is paying a 
fat fee: 

“You’re a wonderful guy and 
don’t think I don’t appreciate an 
educated man like you taking so 
much time with a man like me.” 


And this is the lawyer’s cue to 
tell Goldfine what a fine, self-made 
man Goldfine is. 


Except for his morning walks— 
and he walks two or three miles a 
day at a good clip around a reser- 
voir near his home—Goldfine seems 
always to need people around him. 
He can’t even enjoy watching tele- 
vision alone, say his sons Solomon 
and Horace Maxwell. 


He seems to like people but 
there are those who have known 
him long who are certain that Ber- 
nard Goldfine trusts no one com- 
pletely, that he cannot bring him- 
self to confide in any one com- 
pletely. ‘““He’s confidential up to a 
point,” says a friend, “and then he 
seems to back off, always holding 
something in reserve.” 


If Goldfine grows dissatisfied 
with a lawyer or an accountant, he 
doesn’t fire him; he hires another. 
He hires lawyers by the platoon. 


He seems to find greater security 
in numbers. It is also true he fre- 
quently needs lawyers. 


At 67, Goldfine looks young and 
healthy — red-cheeked, wisps of 
white on a bald head, deep dark 
eyes that appear on the verge of 
some imagined hurt. He dresses 
conservatively. 


Nobody has ever seen Goldfine 
relax much. He reads little. He 
takes no vacations as such. The 
last time he took one, his sons re- 
port, was 20 years ago. He and 
Mrs. Goldfine started out on a 
three-week auto trip to Canada. 
After three days, he came home, 
impatient to get back to business. 


Goldfine likes his whisky. His 
favorite dose is a 2%%4-ounce slug 
of 12-year-old scotch with very 
little water. He can drink much 
and long and talk through the night 
—small talk or big deals. 


His private business office is 
small and unimpressive—not the 
headquarters of a tycoon. The Per- 
sian rug is old and shabby and 
Goldfine could really use the one 
he “loaned” Sherman Adams. 


But away from the office and 
away from home, Goldfine lives 
big. For an ordinary two-man busi- 
ness lunch, he’ll take a private din- 
ing room in the Parker House. 
Travelling, he’ll never take a hotel 
room when a suite is available. 


One formula for humor in the news report: A—Take a gifted writer; 
B—Put him in an unlikely situation. In this case the writer was Hugh 
Mulligan, as unlikely a fashion reporter as you can imagine — 


NEW YORK (AP) — Men, if 
the unpublished Gaither report has 
you worried about the shape of 
things to come, take heart in the 
findings of this top-secret gunny 
sack report. 


No matter where America 
stands in the missile race, she is 
making remarkable strides on the 
fashion front. Thanks to our in- 
trepid designers and a shapeless 
mass called the chemise, Ameri- 
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can women will be just as well 
dressed as Russian women by the 
spring of 1958. 


Fore and aft (and you'll have to 
look twice to tell which), they’ll 
have the tubby, tubular look of a 
Murmansk momma on her way to 
market in her greatcoat. No curves, 
no kinks, no wiggles, no jiggles. 
Just a bolt of cloth billowing in 
the breeze, drooping in the dol- 
drums, depending on wind con- 
ditions. 


By posing as a fashion writer 
(all it took was a paisley print tie 
with matching pocket handker- 
chief of the sincerest hue), this 
reporter managed to smuggle the 
information out of the heavily 
guarded salon of a Fifth Avenue 
hotel where the high priestesses of 
the garment trade had gathered for 
their annual spring rites, otherwise 
known as fashion openings. 


As ritual, these openings owe a 
great deal to an unfashionable gent 
named Jake Minsky. The trap- 
pings are virtually the same as in 
the early American art form he 
pioneered: a long wooden runway 
stretching clear into the bald- 
headed row, a round spotlight 
playing on a red velvet curtain and 
a piano tinkling seductive airs. 


Only when the curtain opened, 
instead of Rose La Rose or Lili St. 
Cyr in their native habiliments, 
out stepped a trio of bored looking 
sirens in formless, knee-length pil- 
low cases. 


The audience of fashion writers 
—all women except for the afore- 
mentioned spy—applauded smart- 
ly, white glove upon white glove, 
and buried themselves in their 
form sheets. 


The models minced their way 
one by one down the runway with 
the peculiar tummy-out and hips- 
in strut that the New Look seemed 


to require, as if they had a strong 
wind at their backs and were about 
to run up a spinnaker. 


Several writers actually broke 
for the telephones in the best tra- 
ditions of the press. Others took 
notes furiously or babbled in a 
jargon rife with words like “‘blous- 
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on,” “scalloped” and “applique.” 


The expert at my elbow was 
plainly troubled. “Basically it’s a 
simple dress, but if Ohio doesn’t 
go for it I don’t know what we'll 
do. I can’t carry Ohio all by my- 
self.” 


She appeared capable of carry- 
ing Ohio and a hefty quadrant of 
Indiana too, but I kept my counsel. 


“Portland is frightfully conserv- 
ative too,” consoled her companion, 
without indicating whether Oregon 
or Maine. “It’s the fault of men, 
really. They all dress like mor- 
ticlans and expect their wives to 
do the same.” She glared at me 
and I grew hot under the collar 
of my mourner’s weeds. 


Up on the platform, sack after 
sack paraded before our eyes. 


There was the bloused chemise, 
cuffed droopily at the middle the 
way the general store keeper used 
to tuck in the fold of a half empty 
grain sack. 


There was the two piece suit 
chemise, roughly an Army field 
jacket over a Mother Hubbard. 


And the “harem chemise,”’ 
trussed’ up at the bottom so it 
literally became a cul-de-sac. 

Finally, the “bare-top evening 
chemise,” which provided the sil- 
houette effect of a semi-naked girl 
peeped sheepishly out of an up- 
right sewer pipe, which ended pre- 
cisely 16 inches from the floor. 

One major finding: not one of 
the intrepid fashion writers was in- 
trepid enough to don the spring- 
time sackcloth for the opening. 
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A disaster story may give the appearance of having “written it- 
self,” but any experienced news writer knows that is not true. Written 
under pressure, such a story requires keen selectivity and good 
organization. This one was written by Dick Valeriani from material 
supplied by many AP reporters at the scene— 


NEW YORK (AP) —A huge, 
new American Airlines plane car- 
rying 72 persons crashed shatter- 
ingly into the fog-cloaked East 
River just before midnight with a 
heavy loss of life. 


Only 11 survivors were plucked 
from the icy, rain-spattered water 
in the first grim hours of rescue 
operations. However, one, a wom- 
an, died hours later. 


Chances that any other of the 
67 passengers and five crew mem- 
bers survived were slim. 


The airliner, a Lockheed Electra 
four turbo-prop model, put into 
service only about a month ago, 
was relying on instruments to land 
in the fog and a light drizzle at 
La Guardia field at the end of a 
non-stop flight from Chicago. 


It plummeted into the river be- 
tween 2,500 and 4,000 feet short 
of the shoreline start of the run- 
way. The force of the impact 
cracked the plane in two. 


A tugboat crew heading down 
the river heard the crash and 
rushed to the scene. 


“We heard a terrific crash,” said 
Everett Phelps, co-skipper of the 
tug. “The noise seemed to come 
from about 800 feet away. We 
turned on a searchlight and saw 
a plane cracking up in all direc- 
tions. 

“J pulled three persons out. 
There seemed to be bodies all 
around, and there were continual 
screams for help.” 

Phelps said his crew had picked 
up eight survivors, using boat 
hooks for some, before the wreck- 


age slipped away from them in the 
darkness. 


Coast Guard boats raced to the 
scene and gave a tragic report of 
“picking up bodies everywhere.” 


An official of the new Federal 
Aviation Agency said the last con- 
tact with the pilot was routine in 
nature and that the plane was 
making a standard instrument ap- 
proach to La Guardia from the 
northeast. 


The plane was coming in on one 
radio beam which told the pilot if 
he was directly in line with the 
runway. The pilot did not have a 
second radio beam, which operates 
at the runway’s other end and 
which would have indicated wheth- 
er he was too low or too high in 
his approach. 


“If only there had been more 
boats around,” Phelps said. “Sur- 
vivors couldn’t last long in that 
water.” 


A survivor, Herbert Forman of 
North Plainfield, N. J., said he was 
leaning against a window looking 
at the lights of the city when: 


“Just as we were about to land 
there was a sudden jolt and then 
an awful lot of noise, and we were 
in the water. It started rushing in- 
to the cabin, and I was completely 
submerged. 


“Then I was floating in the 
water, and I don’t know how, but 
with the help of somebody—I think 
it was the flight engineer—I was 
lifted to a wing. 


“T had been sitting in the front 
of the ship, and I guess I was just 
lucky.” 
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Master of the wrapup on a complicated story, Douglas B. Cornell 
can also write a descriptive piece with the best of them, as shown 


here— 


WASHINGTON. (AP) —John 
Foster Dulles was buried on a sun- 
drenched hillside today with mili- 
tary honors as old as the nation 
and a formal farewell from re- 
nowned statesmen of many lands. 


The man who had dedicated 
much of his life to a quest for 
world peace found it for himself 
at last in Arlington National Cem- 
etery. 


President Eisenhower looked on 
at the impressive military services. 
Compressing his lips in a thin line, 
he appeared close to tears. 


Another chief of state, 83-year- 
old Konrad Adenauer, chancellor 
of West Germany, was among the 
mourners. Foreign ministers rep- 
resenting much of the Western 
world were on hand, too, along 
with Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia. 


The statesmen had flown the At- 
lantic and Pacific to attend last 
rites for the former secretary of 
state, who died Sunday at the age 
of 71, a victim of cancer. 


Gromyko arrived offering an ex- 
ceptional measure of praise for 
his old diplomatic foe. Acknowl- 
edging they had many differences, 
he termed Dulles “an outstanding 
statesman, outstanding diplomat.” 


Funeral services were held in 
mid-afternoon in the great Gothic- 
arched Washington Cathedral. 
There was no sermon. There were 
no formal] eulogies, at Mrs. Dulles’ 
request. The eulogies had come 
earlier in myriad ways, in the 
bounty of scores of floral offerings, 
in warm messages from world lead- 
ers, in the presence of statesmen 
from far away lands. 


Nearly 100 black limousines 
comprised the funeral cortege—so 
many it took 20 minutes to get 
under way. 


Down Massachusetts Avenue 
the cortege went, past embassies 
with flags at half-staff, past the 
Lincoln Memorial where throngs 
were gathered on steps and lawn, 
across Memorial Bridge to the 
gateway to Arlington. Waiting 
there was a black caisson drawn 
by six matched gray horses. 


While the Army band played 
“God of Our Fathers,” the mahog- 
any casket was removed from the 
hearse, placed on the caisson. Up 
the wooded Arlington hillside the 
caisson went, to the site of the 
grave a hundred yards or so from 
the Arlington amphitheater and 
tomb of the unknown servicemen. 


The hot sun splashed down 
through a spattering of fleecy 
clouds. A khaki canvas canopy 
offered shade for members of the 
Dulles family, for the President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower and a few 
other dignitaries. 


The 23rd psalm was read, along 
with other comforting Biblical pas- 
sages. The President sat stiff and 
unmoving, except for eyes blinking 
hard. Mrs. Eisenhower appeared 
to be on the verge of tears, too. 
Mrs. Dulles seemed more com- 
posed than either. 


A 19-gun salute began booming 
out in the distance. A slight breeze 
ruffled the leaves of the yellow- 
wood tree a short distance from the 
grave. It stirred Mrs. Dulles’ veil 
and the American flag and person- 
al emblem of the secretary of state. 


Three rifle volleys cracked out 
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sharply. The sweet yet mournful 
notes of taps echoed down the hill- 
side where heroes are buried, offer- 


ing a last farewell. 
The flag on the casket was folded 
and handed to Mrs. Dulles. 


Here is a good example of explaining complicated things in terms 
the average reader will understand — 


LONDON (AP)—Western Eu- 
rope will have convertible currency 
tomorrow for the first time since 


World War II. 


Economists seem to think it’s a 
good thing. 


They say it will promote free 
trade; allow people to do what 
they want to with their money; 
make West European governments 
strong and rich. 


What does all this mean to 
ordinary people? 

Tomorrow morning the curren- 
cies of the following countries will 
be partly convertible: Britain, 
France, West Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Italy. 


Let’s look at it in everyday 
terms. 


Think of your personal check. 
You can cash it at your bank or 
at a few stores where you have an 
arrangement. 


As long as you're only interested 
in these stores, the check is useful 
to you. 

But if you want to buy some- 
thing somewhere else, they won’t 
take your check and you might as 
well not have any money at all. 


This is what the European cur- 
rencies were like until this week- 
end. If you had a pocket full of 
marks, or francs, or pounds, you 
could spend them only in their 
own countries—Germany, France, 
or England. 


Sometimes you could also spend 
them in other countries, if the 
dealer was willing to accept them. 


But if you wanted to spend them 
anywhere else, you would lose 
money by having to exchange them 
through an agent, where you might 
get less than they are officially 
worth. 


Now think of a traveler’s check. 
It will be accepted anywhere for 
a stated amount. You might as well 
have a nugget of gold. You can say 
this check can be “converted” into 
any kind of money. 


This is what a convertible cur- 
rency is—a franc, or mark, or 
pound that can be changed into 
any other currency its owner 
wants. 


If you want to buy something 
in England tomorrow morning, the 
dealer will take the German marks 
you may happen to have with you 
instead of insisting that you give 
him pounds. 


The countries of Europe have 
agreed, starting tomorrow, to take 
their currencies from any foreign- 
er who happens to possess some 
and give him in exchange any other 
currency he wants. 


Convertibility seems bound to 
make trade freer. 


Its advocates also hope it will 
stimulate trade and make more 
people want to buy foreign goods 
rather than settle for their own 
domestic products. 


28 WRITING FOR THE AP 


When it comes to clarity and explanation, one of AP’s master 
craftsmen is James Marlow, one of whose columns is reproduced 
in part— 


WASHINGTON, (AP)-—Tax- 
payers can get double vision look- 
ing at the Washington juggling act. 

President Eisenhower proposed 
a budget which he said could be 
balanced. And he offered to show 
how. But his figures were so thin 
and iffy only magic could make 
them come out right. 


And the Democrats, stinging un- 
der his charge that they're the big 
spenders, are trying some magic 
of their own, plus defiance. They're 
complaining his budget is much too 
low for what the country needs. 

Eisenhower, calling on the Dem- 
ocratic-run Congress to keep down 
spending in the 1960 fiscal year 
starting July 1, offered a budget of 
77 billion dollars and estimated 
revenue at 77,100,000,000. That’s 
cutting it pretty thin. 

Eisenhower figured the govern- 
ment would wind up 100 million 
dollars to the good if — Congress 
agreed to raise 600 million more in 
revenue by boosting the gasoline 
tax and postal rates. 


So Eisenhower's budget-balanc- 
ing isn’t based on expected revenue 
from taxes already on the books 
but only on the hope Congress 
would find new revenue by upping 
the gasoline tax and postal rates. 
It’s a pretty good bet Congress 
won't. 


So the idea of a balanced budget 
already looks academic, particular- 
ly in view of what Congress al- 
ready has done to some of Eisen- 
hower’s thoughts on spending. 


But what Eisenhower proposed 
and what the Democrats are doing 
will give politicians of both parties 
plenty of ground for argument 
right up to election day in 1960. 


Some examples: 


Remember: in this present 1959 
fiscal year which ends June 30, the 
budget is already unbalanced with 
a deficit of perhaps 13 billion dol- 
lars. It’s the 1960 budget, starting 
July 1, that Eisenhower has talked 
of balancing. 


He asked $1,375,000,000 for this 
country’s subscription to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. He 
wanted the expense charged to the 
1959 fiscal year, with its already 
well-known deficit. 


The Democratic-run Senate 
voted the money but charged it to 
fiscal 1960 expenses. If the House 
goes along, the Democrats can 
argue Eisenhower himself threw 
his own 1960 budget out of balance 
by asking this money. Chances are 
in this case the House won’t go 
along. 


It would be a rare taxpayer who 
could figure out the difference be- 
tween charging an expense to the 
1959 budget or the 1960 budget. 


Then there’s the Development 
Loan Fund, a government agency 
which makes long-term loans to 
underdeveloped countries to get 
them moving. Last year Congress 
voted—for fiscal 1959—225 million 
dollars less than Eisenhower asked 
for this fund. 


But fiscal 1959 doesn’t end till 
June 30 and the fund is already 
running dry. Eisenhower asked 
that the 225 million, dropped last 
year, be voted now and charged to 
1959. 


The House Appropriations com- 
mittee voted to give him not a 
dime. Later this year, of course, it 
could vote to give him the 225 mil- 
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lion along with what he asked for 
next year, but charge it all to fiscal 
1960, thus throwing his budget fur- 
ther out of balance. 


This, too, the Democrats could 
point to as an example how the 
economy - preaching Eisenhower 
was piling up expense. 


Some of the brightest features in the report come from London, 
many of them written by Hal Cooper. Here he makes use of an 
unfamiliar British term to pull the reader into a bit of fun— 


LONDON (AP) —What is a lady 
supposed to do when trapped in- 
side a public loo? Be nonchalant? 
Light a cigarette? Play solitaire? 


Mrs. Eileen Sayers did none of 
these things when she found her- 
self locked in a loo, the British way 
of saying lavatory. She tried to 
climb over the door using the toilet 
tissue roll as a foothold. 


The roll rolled. She fell and 
broke her ankle. And she and her 
husband never did get to the Olym- 
pia Hall bird show. Also, two of 
their tropical fish died. 


Was all this the fault of the Har- 
low urban district council, opera- 
tor of the loo? Should the council 
pay damages? 


The full weight of the British 
Court of Appeals was brought to 
bear on the problem today. There 
were Lord Justice Morris, Lord 
Justice Omerod and a chairman, 
Lord Evershed, who bears the 
court title “Master of the Rolls.” 
(You think we’re making all this 
up, don’t you?) 


The learned court heard this 
testimony: 


While Mrs. Sayers was trapped, 
her husband was waiting outside 
in the street. He had two delicate 
tropical fish he was taking to a pet 


doctor for treatment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sayers planned to go on from there 
to the bird show. 


Mrs. Sayers said she banged on 
the jammed lock and _ shouted 
“Help” for a quarter of an hour. 
She finally tried to climb out. 
Eventually, a lavatory attendant 
rescued her. 


In all the confusion the two ner- 
vous fish died. The Sayer mission 
to the bird show was called off. 


The council denied negligence. 
It said Mrs. Sayers got into a panic 
instead of waiting calmly for res- 
cue. A lower court agreed. 


Mrs. Sayers’ lawyer said on the 
contrary she was calm and col- 
lected. She just wanted out of 
there. 


Announcing that the case would 
be taken under advisement, the 
Master of the Rolls asked the 
council’s counsel: 


“What would you have done if 
you were locked in such a cubicle 
and had tried vainly to attract at- 
tention? Would you just sit there, 
light a cigarette and wait for some- 
one to come along?” 


“T trust,” said council’s counsel, 
“That I would not have put my 
weight on a revolving toilet roll.” 
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WRITING FOR THE AP 


This one, by Ulys Yates of the Paris bureau, has the charm of an 
O. Henry story and the added virtue of being complete—as trans- 
mitted on the A wire—in less than 300 words— 


COUTANCES, France (AP) — 
Louis Charuel, 73, and his elderly 
sister-in-law, Madame Renard 
quarreled for years. 


Nobody in the little Normandy 
village of La Croisette remembered 
how the quarrel started, but it in- 
creased in bitterness as the pair 
aged. 

Charuel was the village carpen- 
ter who took great pride in his 
work. 


So when he decided to kill his 
sister-in-law he made the attempt 
a work of art. The presiding judge 
at his trial said Charuel had been 
“diabolically clever.” 


Authorities at the trial recon- 
structed the crime like this: 


Each morning Madame Renard 
searched the lanes around the vil- 
lage for firewood. 


One day last January Charuel 
went into the woods and selected 
a dead branch about two feet long 
—ideal for firewood. 


Back in his shop he carefully 
hollowed it out, poured in a charge 
of high explosive and sealed the 
end with a carefully shaped wood- 
en plug. Then one night he stole 


close to Madame Renard’s house 
and placed the stick where she 
would be sure to find it. 


The next morning was bitterly 
cold. Madame Renard put on her 
coat and shawl and went out to 
look for firewood. 


She spied Charuel’s stick and 
stacked it along with other bits of 
wood near the fireplace. 


An explosive expert said later 
that had the stick been placed on 
the fire the explosion would prob- 
ably have demolished half the 
house. 


But it was never placed there. 
Madame Renard was thrifty. 


Rather than burn Charuel’s ex- 
cellent piece of wood, she saved it 
against the possibility of an es- 
pecially cold night. 


In a few days the warmth of the 
room dried the wooden plug and 
it fell out of the end of the stick. 
Madame Renard wondered at the 
strange grey powder inside the 
branch. 


Charuel was found guilty last 
week of attempted murder and was 
sentenced to five years in prison. 


A $35 fire could have made the A wire (and many front pages) 
only because the writer found a new approach. Here is how John 
McSweeney did it— 


RIVERSIDE, Calif. (AP) — 
Rube Goldberg would show it hap- 
pening this way: 


(1) Automatic washing machine 
vibrates (2) vibration shakes can 
of paint from shelf (3) falling can 
hits hot water heater (4) fumes 


rise from spilled paint (5) water 
heater pilot ignites fumes (6) ex- 
plosion (7) fire. 

Firemen put out the fire that 
began that way yesterday at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Earl 
McGriff. Damage was estimated at 
$35. 
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For writing under pressure, weaving in material from dozens of 
sources and producing an orderly, gripping story, here’s a fine ex- 
ample by Al Dopking— 


ST. LOUIS (AP) — A tornado 
struck a deadly blow at the heart of 
St. Louis in the pre-dawn today 
without warning. 


Nineteen were known dead. An- 
other 265 were injured, 55 seri- 
ously. 


Numerous persons were trapped 
in homes and apartments which 
crumpled under the storm’s blows. 


The storm took the same path 
as this city’s worst tornado which 
killed more than 100 in 1927. 


It hit at 2:12 A.M. First it hit 
two suburbs, Brentwood and Crest- 
wood in southwest St. Louis Coun- 
ty; then moved northeast into St. 
Louis. It took its toll in an area 
bounded roughly by Olive street, 
Grand boulevard, Newstead and 
St. Louis avenues. This is a mile 
west of downtown St. Louis. 


St. Louis was lashed by torren- 
tial rains for hours before the tor- 
nado struck. 


Most of the victims had been in 
bed for hours. The storm deliv- 
ered its hardest blows in a section 
of tenement houses occupied most- 
ly by Negroes. All but three of 16 
bodies taken to the city morgue 
were those of Negroes. 


On all sides there was tragedy 
and destruction. One father was 
pulled from the rubble, his dead 
son still hanging on his back. 
Streets were barricaded. Live 
broken electrical wires curled in 
the streets like snakes coiled to 


strike. Power was cut off to the 
stricken zone and police patroled 
the darkened streets with flash- 
lights. 


The 575-foot tower at television 
station KTVI was toppled. It fell 
across two houses but no one was 
injured. 


William McAllister was just 
closing a filling station when he 
was caught in the path of the tor- 
nado. 


“There was a terrific glow of 
light as if a cloud was illuminated 
and there was a sound like the 
roar of a tremendous automobile 
racing its engine,” he said. 


“Within two minutes the sound 
of the storm had passed and there 
was a terrific silence.” 


The Civil Defense went into 
full-scale operation for the first 
time since it was organized here in 
1951. But it got the word late. It 
was not until nearly three hours 
after the storm struck that it was 
notified. 


A big yellow brick smoke stack 
topped at McAuley Hall, a Catho- 
lic home for women workers where 
about 150 persons were asleep. It 
could have fallen either way but 
toppled onto a separate structure 
to the east, killing two mainte- 
nance men employed by the home. 


Nearly all of the occupants of 
the home slept through the storm, 
Sister Mary Zavier reported. 
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